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Law Bntelligence. 


[From the N.Y, E. Post. | 


IMPORTANT LAW CASE, 


Selah Strong & Son, Justices Court of the 
vs. city of New-York 





Peter Curtenius, Marshal Present— 
of the District of New- Ferguson, 
York Hertell, 
oH -—— Hagerman. 


This was an action for money had and receive?, 
brought to recover back of the defendant, the Mar- 
shal of the District of New-York, fifty dollars, 
part of a sum received by him from the plaintiffs. 
The whole sum received was $62, but the juris- 
diction of the Court being limited to fifty dollars, 
the remaining twelve dollars were abandoned by 
the plaintiffs. 

The circumstances which led to the controver- 
sy, are shortly as follows :—In virtue of the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation of the 2d of November last, 
«a numberof vessels, with their cargoes, which 
left Great-Britain previous to the 2d day of Feb- 
ruary last, but arrived in this port subsequent 
thereto, were seized by the collector, and refused 
an entry ora permit to land their cargoes; and 
afterwards, about the first of March, were libelled 
in the District Court. By the act of the 2d of 
March last, it is enacted ** That no vessel owned 
wholly by a citizen or citizens of the United 
States, which shall have departed from a British 
port prior to the 2dof February, 1811, and no 
merchandize owned wholly by a citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States, imported in such ves- 
sel, shall be liable to seizure or forfeiture on ac- 
count of any infraction or presumed infraction of 
the provisions of the act, to which this act isa 
supplement.” . As soon as this act cameto the 
knowledge of thé Collector,he allowed the vessels 
before seized by him to enter, and granted per- 
mits for the landing of their cargoes ——The Mar- 
shal, however, refused to give up the vessels, or 
to permit the cargoes to be landed, until the fees 
of the clerk of the court of the District Attorney, 
and his own fees were paid. ‘To obtain posses- 
sion of their property, the owners were compcl- 
led to pay those fees; and the present suit is 
brought to recover back such part as was exacted 
by the Marshal. 

The following facts substantially appeared in 
evidence :— That the plaintiffs, being American 
Citizens, were the owners of the ship Jane-Barnes, 
and part of her cargo. That on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, the day after her arrival, she and her cargo 
were seized by the Collector, for the reasons a- 
bove set forth: Thaton the 28th of February, 

‘811, en attachment en monition issued out of, 








+” 
the Clerk’s Office of the District Court, directing 
the Marshal to seize the vessel and cargo; the re- 
tnrn day of this writ was left a blank: That on 
the 8th day of March, she was admitted to an en- 
try at the Custom-House, and permits regularly 
sranted for landing her cargo: That the Mar- 
shal refused to give up the vessel or to suffer the 
goods to be landed, until the fees were paid: 
That he told the plaintiff to go to the Clerk’s of- 
fice, pay the fees, get an order of court in his fa- 
vour, and then after he had discharged Ais fees al- 
so, he promised he would allow the plaintiff to 
take possession of the vessel, and to receive his 
goods. ‘The plaintiffs having ~o ofher method to 
obtain possession of their property, accordingly 
paid to the Clerk for his fees $3 1—to the agent of 
the District Attorney (he being absent from the 
city) $34, on which the clerk of the court fur- 
nished the Marshal with a certificate of the pay- 
ment of his fees, accompanied by a direction to 
give up the vessel and the goods libelled, on re- 
ceiving his (the Marshals) fees also. ‘This cer- 
tificate it must be observed was datedon the 12th 
of March, and it was proved that no District Court 
sat on that day, or for several months before or 
since, consequently no order could have issued 
from such court. After the payment of the two 
sums just mentioned amounting to $65, the plain- 
tiffs again called on the Marshal, who insisted on 
his fees being paid also, which was accordingly 
done ; amounting to the sum of $62, making the 
whole costs $127. 
The following is a copy of his bill : 

District Court. 

The United States, 
Vs. 

The brig Jane-Barnes, 

her tackle, &c. 


UH yr 





Attachment, advertising and proclama- 


tion, - - - - - Zid 75 
Marshal’s custody fee from February 
22,1811, till March 12, is 13 days, at 
19 50 


12s. per day, - e . - 
Keeper’s fees same time, at 8s, perday, 13 00 








$47 ~J 
Zhe same 7 
V8. 
Sixty-seven tons Blown Salt. f 
Attachment, proclamation, advertising, 14 75 
$62 00 


Received, New-York, March 12, 1811, from 
Selah Strong: & Son, sixty-two dollars in full, for 
the Marshal’s fees in the above causes. 


PETER CURTENIUS, Merehal. 








It was then proved, that the notices here char- 
ged for as advertised, were never advertised in 
the causes mentioned in the said account, altho’ 
a charge equal to $20 is made for so advertising 
them: It was also proved that the vessel was in 


the actual custody of the custom house officer, 


from the 18th February until the 11th March ; 
when the Marshal or his deputy came on board 
and refused to let the goods be landed; that the 
keys of the vessel were kept by the custom-house 
officer, who was ignorant of her being even deem- 
ed in the custody of the Marshal, having never 
seen him or any of his deputies on board of her. 
The deputy Marshal however stated that he had 
charge of the vessel from the 28th February un- 
tilthe 12th March, together with other vessels, 
and that he went to the wharf to look at her two 
or three times a day, but that there was no keefter 
on board. And yet there is a charge in the bill 
fora keeper from the 28th of February until 
March 12th, that is 13 days, at 89.a day, or $13. 


The defendents then gave in evidence, a bill of 
costs taxed by his Honor Judge Tallmadge, on 
ihe 12th day of April, 1811, upwards of three 
weeks afier this suit was brought ; in which the 
Marshal makes an additional charge for wharfage, 
(but no attempt was made at the time to prove it) 
for 13 days of $9 75, and lof tWo ce utes of 
the Collector of 30 cents exch, making $10 75 
more than his original bill. ‘The counsel for the 
plaintiffs appeared before the Judge and opposed 
the taxation, upon a statement by affidavit, of the 
present suits being depending ; and also denying 
that the services charged in the bill were per- 
formed. The Judge nevertheless, like an obli- 
ging Judge as he is, taxed the bill at $72 75 — 
This bill of costs, so taxed, was objected to as ille- 
gal testimony, but admitted as proofof the amount 
to which the defendants would be entitled, in case 
the disbursements had been made or the services 
performed. 

Mr. Emmet, Mr. Hoffman, and Mr. Colden 
were Counsel for the Plaintifis—Mr. D. B. Og- 
den and Mr. Griffen were Counsel for the Defen- 
dant. 


After the argument, which on the part of the 
plaintiffs was confined tothe single point, that a 
remission of, or exemption from forfeiture ex- 
empts, of course, from all costs citer pees 
or subsequently incurred, the Court took time to 
advise ; and on Friday last Mr. Justice OL 
delivered their opinion in favour of the : iffs, 
andin a manner highly honorable to M's legal . 
talents, and evincing that the Court, composed of 
three professional gentlemen had con the 
question, submitted to them, with gr , 


The question, however, will be cartied up we 
understand, touthe court pf errors, 
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Coiter’s Closet— 


ON THE GAOL-LIMITS, 


ha 





Here I take my stand— 
Here on the brink, the very verge of...,.the gaol liberties ! 
On Monday last, the editor of this paper was 
committed to the gaol limits of this city, on a ca. 
sa. in favor of.....{not Gen. Thomas,* nor Mr. 
Southwick, nor any other democrat—but } an Eng- 
lish merchant (fem /) anda federalist, for.....{ not 
# libel—but| a bona fide judgment for debt, re- 
covered im the Mayor’s Court, for the sum of... 
one hundred and twenty-four dollars and some odd 
cents / I do not state this fact, because I consider 
it, standing alone. as a matter of any consequence 
to the public. But there are circumsiances con- 
nected with at, which render it of some impor- 
tance to many of my former, and some of my pre- 
sent readers. I wish, if possible, by stating the 
act, to raise a blush of shame, on the faces of 
‘those who have done me the injustice to withhold 
their just dues for years, notwithstanding my re- 
peated calls, and my reiterated assurances of the 
1wost urgent necessity. 


{ would, with all my heart, have spared this 
disclosure. I would have concealed from the 
world, circumstafices disgraceful in themselves, 
and in this peculiar case, extremely unjust. J 
would not, wantonly and unnecessarily, have ex- 
posed the conduct of men who rank with my po- 
itical friends. I have long been silent. I have 
suffered much ; and I would willingly have suf- 
fered more. I would indeed have submitted to 
almost any thing, short of what I am now compel- 
led to bear. But justice to myself, my family and 
friends, forbids a longer silence, or a further for- 
bearance. Iam not conscious of ever having dis- 
obeyed the calls of duty; andI now feel that it 
is my duty to spéak plainly and boldly, even though 
I should thereby overwhelm with shame and con- 
fusion many persons whose fair and liberal pro- 
fessions have proved little better than the juggling 
anticipations of Machbeth’s witches— 

** That palter with us in a double senge ; 


‘Phat keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 


I have conducted a public journal for ten years ; 





* No—for although Generat Thomas, a warm political] 
opponent, recovered a judgment of about $600. damages 
and costs, against me, in November last, for a libel, in 
which his feelings had been much irritated and injured— 
and although he has had it in his power to coop me up on 
the limits, under disadvantages which do not exist at pre- 
sent, on account of the situation of my dwelling-house— 
yet this man, than whom no one can be more alive to po- 
litical feeling, has had the liberality and Mzgnanimity to 
ae judgment to lie unsatisfied from that period to 
the present. A fact, which I present for the considera- 
tion of the plaintiff in the present case, and bis truly fed. 
cra! attornigs. , 


SSS 
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|} of the “ great men” and the small, of the opposite 








and unless some of my @ssociates and correspon- 
dents have stretched the truth most abominably, 
for the sake of flattering my vanity, my editorial] 
labours have been tolerably well received. At 
any rate, I have laboured diligently, zealously and 
faith fully.....if not successfully to my country or to 
myself, it is not my fault. During the wnole pe- 
riod, my time has been industriously devoted to 
my business; and my little mite has ever been 
cheerfully thrown in to aid a cause which I deem- 
ed essential to the prosperity of the nation. I 
have had the misfortune to incur the displeasure 


— — 











| party. I have had more than my share of perse- 
cution to struggle with : That I have not sunk 
under it, is to be ascribed to the solid worth of 
fersonal friendshify not tothe false and hallow 
nothingness of political pretence. ‘The people of 
this state can witness whether I have ever trem- 
bled at the frowns of power.....whether I have 

ever shrunk when the lash of persecution has been | 
raised. Heaven can witness that I have not.— 
But now, should my spirits sink under the pitiful 
malevolence of a neighbor, perhaps it would not 
be strange. Standing in the light of a husband 
and a parent, I cannot but feel mortified when I 
am dragged away to prison, fora paltry debt ofan 
hundred and twenty dollars, which had _ been 
due but fifteen days when it was prosecuted. But 
then again, my indignation rises, when I reflect 
that my professing friends and patrons owe me 
debts te the amount of several thousand dollars, 
which have been due from one to seven years, 
and of which, by peaceable means, I have scarce- 
ly been able to collect ten dollars, in as many 
months ! 


I now come to the main object of this article, 
which is, to inform every person concerned, that 


| my patience is exhausted, and that I shall proceed 
' with all possible dispatch to collect my debts 


“ heaceably where I can.....dy coercion where I 
must 1”? But, mark! if it should become ne- 
cessary, in the course of the business, to issue a 
ca. Sa. against a neighbour, for a sinall sum, I will 
see that the ca. sa. itself,in the hands of the sheriff, 
shall not be the first notice which my neighbor 
shall receive of such necessity: And if an attor- 
ney, in my employ, shall ever be guilty of a dif- 
ferent course of conduct, I will dismiss him for 


my own sake, and expose him for the sake of the 
public. 





My creditors (who are few in number, and 
who, with the exception of the one who has cai- 
led forth this article, have treated me with the 
utmost liberality) will, I hope, give themselves no 
uneasiness on account of my present situation, By 
enforcing the collection of my debts, I shall soon 
be enabled to do justice to my friends.....and I 
trust the time will come, when I shall have it in 


my power to do AMPLE JUSTICE TO MY ENE- 
MIES,. 





THE ELECTION, 

In this state, has terminated, exactly as every 
election may be expected to terminate, until fed- 
eralists improve by the lessons of experience 
untilthey learn to profit by auspicious circum. 
stances, and to seize on favorable opportunities to 
vanquish their opponents. 


| 


The office of lieuten. 
ant-governor is not so highly important, that the 
loss of it need cause much regret. The house of 
assembly might, and ought to have been federal, 
It has been lust for want of proper exertion. But 


even this loss is trifling, compared by that of 








the senatorial ticket In the eastern district. Four 
| able and intelligent federalists might have been 
‘added to the senate with the utmost easé—had 
not federalists ocen stupified py apathy, or be- 
wildered or bedeviled by the ignis fatuus of quic- 
dism. The county of -Albany alone might haye 
secured the election of Mr. Van Rensselaer. And 
why, I ask, has a county, capable of giving a fed- 
eral majority, of one thousand votes, been reduced 
to about six hundred! The question may as well 
be asked now, as at any future time ; for, first or 
Why 
is the federal party of this county, year after year, 
torn, distracted and divided by the contending 
; claims of candidates in the different towns? Is it 


last, it must be asked, and answered, too. 


not to be ascribed wholly to the singular mode of 
making out the assembly ticket ? And might it 
not be obviated by the liberal course pursued in 
other parts of the state? Inevery other coun- 
ty, where the party is in the least degree organi- 
zed, the towns choose delegates to form a county 
convention. By this convention the ticket is made 
out; andin ninety-nine cases out of an hundred, 
gives general satisfaction, and is unanimously 
supported, But not soin Albany county. Here, 
no concert, no general interest seems to prevail. 
Every town may nominate a candidate—and some- 
Dis- 


putes and bickerings arise—the several candidates 


times one town will nominate two or three. 


have their friends—the town splits into sections 
and before the difference is adjusted, incurable 
uningosites are rooted in the breasts of those 
chiefly concerned. At length, a self-created bo- 
dy, assuming suferior fcwers, steps in to heal the 
division! The distant reader will be curious to 
know, whence this body comes, and of what mate- 
rials it is composed. Why, truly, it is nothing 
more nor iess, than the general committee of the 
city of Albany! Itis thus, and thus only, as I am 
credibly informed, that the business of-nomination 
has been conducted in this county, for many years. 
It is undeniably the very surest method that 
could possibly be adopted, to destroy every thing 
like harmony and unanimity; and if persisted ia 
but a few years longer, will assuredly drive this 
county down the broad road of democracy. 
—~— 

It is conjectured in the Salem Gazette, that 
an office-seeking gentleman in Massachusetts, on 
account of a kate cis-appointment, will undertake 
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to organize a guid party. The suspicion is 
strengthened by the circumstance of the person 


being a ‘obacconist. 
—— 
BARNABAS BIDWELL ONCE MORE. 


We find by a paper printed at Kingston, Up- 
per Canada, April 16, that Bannasas Brpweu. 
isin that vicinity, and has had the address to get 
himself engaged as Preceptor of an Academy. 
A writerin the Kingston paper very properly la- 
ments and censures the employment of a man of 
such a character asa Tutor of Youth. The fol- 
lowing is extracted from the remarks made on 
the subject :— [ Palladium. | 


“It is revolting to all sense of propriety, and 
every thing connected with our moral feelings, to 
see at the head ofa seminary of education, a 
malefactor who has fled from the justice of his 
country for crimes that would in this be punished 
by an ignominious death. 

“ What hasbeen the conduct of Mr. Bidwell 
since his residence in this province? Instead of 
observing the course which his situation dictated, 
and keeping out of sight; he has ostentatiously 
obtruded himself upon the notice of the public. 
He has beena constant attendant at our courts of 
justice —He has been conspicuous at the bar of 
our house of assembly, and affected familiar inter- 
course with some of itsmembers. He has had 
the effrontery to press foran introduction to one of 
the judges of our court of king’s bench, to pre- 
sent himself atthe executive chamber as an agent 
nit some land business; and has carried his impu- 
dence so far as to propose to article himself to 
one of our barristers, as if such collusion could 
have availed him; or it were possible that a man 
under his circumstances could be admitted to the 
bar of any court, except inthe character of a cul- 
prit. He must surely suppose that he*’is among 
people as callous as himself to every honorable 
sentiment, or he would never have ventured thus 
to outrage all decorum.” 


—=_— 

4 questionin the Rule of Three.—If Bonaparte’s 
wedding cost an hundred American vessels and 
their cargoes—how many more vessels and car- 
goes will the cradle cost, which heis to “ rock a 
boy-baby” in ? 

Panis, March 8. 

Splendid Cradle.—The Cradle presented to her 
Imperial Majesty by the city of Paris, is made o! 
silver gilt inlaid with mother of pearl. The in- 
terior is lined with orange colouwed velvet—The 
curtains are of lace, embroidered with golden 
bees.—The form of the cradle is that of an elen- 
gated square, (or parallelogram) a little rounded 
at the ends. It is supported by four Cornucopias, 
which cross each other, and by two little figures, 
one representing Justice and the other Power. 
Upon the sides of the balustrade are two Cameos, 
one exhibiting the figure of the nymph of the 
Seine receiving in her arms the child of the Gods, 


and the other the Tiber, who smiles at perceiving | 


anew star arising for him. Upon the head of 
the cradle is scen the figure of Renown, holding 
in her hands the crown which governs france. 
In front is a lite eagle, which has its eyes fixed 
upon this emblem, and seems endeavouring to fly 
to the height of the star. 

It is announced that 50 prizes will be decreed 
to the authors of the 50 best picces in French, 


Latin, Italian and German verse, which shall be 
made upon the occasion of the accouchment of 
her majesty the Empress and Queen. 


—_>_— 


| 


The following article is copied from a New-Providence 
paper intotheN. Y. E. Post, for the purpose of shewing 
the opinions of foreigners Trespeeting our national af- 
fuirs, 

[From the Bahama Gazette, of March 31.) 


By the arrival of the sloop Morning Light, we have re- 

| cciv. d our files of the Charleston Times to the 16th, and 

| Courier to the 14th inet. by which we are enabled, in this 

| day’s paper, to present our readers with the American a- 

| mended non-intercourse law, with the substance of such 

J parts of the original law as are to be in force against 
Great Britain. 

By this measure, the commercial intercourse between 
France and the United States, stands exactly on any foot- 
ing that France chuses to admit of, while that with Great 
Britain and her colonies is totally interdicted ; with this 
exception only in our favorgthat we are permitted to pur- 
chase and consume as mach American produce as we 
may allow American véssels to bring to us, without ta- 
king any of our produce or manufactures in return. Thus, 
at length, has Bonaparte succeeded with that infatuated 
republic, at least so far as to implicate it in his famous 
exclusion system, the adoption of which in Europe, suc- 
cessively announced the annihilation of national indepen- 
dence in every country, that was either forced or trepan- 
ned to join in it. 

That Bonaparte will be contented with even this most 
humiliating and ruinous sacrifice, on the part of the U. 
States, is not we presume, for a moment calculated on by 
any one at all acquainted with the temper or habitual pol- 
icy of that truly formidable tyrant. For, formidable in- 
deed must that tyrant be who can conquer and subjugate 
even where his armies cannot reach; and who, without a 
ship atsea, can, at one blow, sweep the whole maritime 
commerce of a nation, like that of the United States, from 
the face of the deep. That this hitherto too successful 
usurper should, merely by the terror of his name, acquire 
so decided an ascendency as he appears to have on the 
national councils of that republic, would argue a degree 
of pusilanimity, as we conceive, almost unknown to human 
nature; entrenched as they are, by an intervening ocean, 
against hiscannon. Conjecture, therefore is compelled, 
however unwilling, to confine itself to the odious alterna- 
tive of looking to‘\he internal rottenness and corruption of 
the. state itself, for the only cause, to which can be rea- 
sonably attributed so monstrous a policy, as that which 
dictated to the American congress this unnecessary aban- 
donment, on every actual source of national wealth and 
power, and of their little relative importance among the 
nations of the earth. 

What measures of security or retaliation his Majesty’s 
government may think proper to adopt on this occasion, 
we shall not presume to anticipate. But we hope that 
| those of our readers, who, some time ago, thought us 
| somewhat precipitate, in the decision which we pronoun- 
ced on the hostile intentions of the United States, will 
now do us the justice to acknowledge, that these late e 
vents have completely justified all oyr predictions In 
ithe division on the new non-intcrcourse bill, indeed, we 
| find an approximation to unanimity in favor of the meas- 
ures of the government; tar beyond what we expected. 
The United States in fact, at length, have “taken their 
side” —angther preeious jewel, a confederated constellation of 
brilliunts, for the IMPERIAL DIADEM OF FeANnce!!! 














——~ 


| [lrom the New-York Gazette} 





If Bonaparte has yet a friend in this country, let him read 
the following Reply to the Deputies of the Hunse 

Towns. 

| FRENCH PAPERS. 

Paris, March 20. 


Sunday his Majesty the Emperor and King, seated on 
his throne, and surrounded by the Princes, Grand Digni- 
taries, &c. gave audience, before mass, to the Deputation 
from the cities of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen. Mr 
Poorman, as President of the Deputation, presented the 
following address : : 

lFromthe following passages of this production, our 
i} readers may judge of the remainder. ] 

“SIRB—at ull times we have been Frenchmen in our 
hearts, and from preference. If the anarchy which pre- 
ceded your majesty’s reign relaxed for # moment tics cf 

















| 
| 





such long standing and so agreeable, we hastened to draw 
them closer the instant your accession to power re-assur. 
ed the world social order; and your new subjects, Sire, 
cannot swear to be more faithful to you than they have 
shewn themselves to be for these ten years past—more 
devoted to your pleasure, more obedient to your system, 
nor more disposed to contribute to the accomplishment 
of your designs, by every effort and sacrifice in their pow- 
er; andit is a pleasing consolation to the honorable re- 
membrances of our country, to reflect, that our indepen. 
dence could yield only to him to whom every thing has 
yielded, and that our political existence was to cease only 
at that epoch when the destinies had determined that the 
Tiber and the Elbe should flow under the samelaws. 1 
your majesty, from that exalted point whence you take 
a view of human affairs, permit our feebleness to indulge 
in any degree of pride, we still venture to think that we 
enter not as a vulgar territory, as an obscure acquisition, 
into that immense circle of provinces, siruck with admi:a- 
tion, and happy in obeying a single master.” 


REPLY OF HIS MAJESTY. 


* Gentlemen, Deputies of the Hanse Towns of Harm. 
burgh, Bremen, and Lubeck—You formed part of the 
Germanic Empire ; your Constitation terminated with its 
existence. Since that time your situation was uncertain. 
Lintended to re-constitute your cities under an indepen. 
dent administration ; when the changes produeed in the 
world by the new laws of the British Council rendered the 
project impracticable. It was impossible for me to give 
you an independent administration, since you could no 
longer have an independent flag. 


The Decrees of Berlin and Milan are tlie fundamental 
laws of my Empire: they cease only to have effect as 
those nations which defend their sovereignty, aad main- 
tain the religion of their flag. England 1s in a state of 
blockade as to those nations which submit to the Orders 
of 1806 because the flags thus submitting to the Englis!: 
laws, are denationalized—they are English. ‘Those nations 
on the contrary, which feel their own dignity, and find in 
their courage and power, suflicient resources to disregard 
the blockade by notification, commonly called a paper 
blockade, and to approach all the ports of my Empire, ex- 
cept those under real blockade, according to the known 
usage and the stipulations of the Treaty of Utrecht, may 
hold communication with England. As to them England 
is not blockaded. 


The decrees of Berlin and Milan, flowing from the na- 
ture of things, shall continue to form the public code of 
my empire, as long as England maintains her Orders in 
Council, of 1806 and 1807, and violates the stipulations of 
the treaty of Utrecht upon this subject. 

‘England acts upon the prineiple of seizing the ene- 
my’s merchandize, under whatever flag it might be. The 
empire has been compelled to admit the principle of sei- 
zing English merchandize, or proceeding from the com- 
merce of England in whatever territory it may be. Eng- 
laud seizes in ¢very sea the passengers, merchants, and 
carriers, belonging to the nations she is at war with— 
France is corhpelled to seize the English travellérs, mer- 
chants and carriers, in whatever part of the continent 
they may be, and wherever she can reach them; and if in 
this system there be any. thing little consonant to the spir- 
it of the age, it is the injustice of the new English laws 
that must be charged with it. 

«J have been pleased to enter into these explanations 
with you, to convince you that your union with the em. 
pire is the necessary result of the British laws of 1806 and 
1807, and not the effect of any ambitious calculation. In 
my civil laws you will find « protection, which, in_your 
maratime position, you can no longer find in the political 
code. ‘That maratime commerce which constituted your 
prosperity cannot henceforth be revived but in conjuncs 
tion with the restoration of my maratime power. The 
rights of nations, the liberty of the seas, and a gener. 
al peace, must be conquered at one and the same time.— 
When 1 shall have upwards of 100 sail of the line, I shall 
subjugate England in a few campaigns. The seamen of 
your coasts, and the ma‘erials conveyed to the mouths of 
your rivers, are necessary to my purpose. rance, with 
her old limits, could not construet a marine mtime of war. 
When her coasts were blockaded, she was compelled to 
receive the law. Now, from the increase m ire has 
received within the last six years, I can buil uip, and 
arm twenty-five sail of the line yearly, without the slight- 
est delay or vbstructions from the existence of a maratume 
war. a 

“The accounts that have been given mt e good 
disposition which anima‘es your fellow-cittZ@ms have af- 
forded me pleasure ; and L hope, in a short time, to have 
to praise the zeul and bravery of your seamer.” 
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SKETCH OF PALESTINE. 
f Concluded. } 
os 


Lhe holy city is attached to the pachaship of 
Damascus; and we can find no reason for this 
but in that system of oppression which the Turks 
pursue, as it were, instinctively. 
from Damascus by mountains; and the inter- 


course between them is still further impeded by | 


the Arabs who infest the deserts. 
when the magtstrates or governors of Jerusalem 
act tyrannically, it is almost impossible to trans- 
mit a complaint to the Pacha. It would have 
been much more easy aud simple toaannex Jeru- 
salem to the government of Acre which is in the 
ieighbourhood. The Latin fathers and the Franks 
could then claim protection from the consuls who 
reside in the ports of Syvia ;—the Greeks and the 
Turks might make themselves heard. 
is exactly what their rulers wish to preciude: 


they want no impertinent murmurers : it is their |; 


object to have dumd slaves. 

Jerusalem is, therefore, consigned over toa 
vovernor, who is almost entirely independent.— 
tle can commit, with impunity the most enor- 
mous excesses, and has only to adjust his accounts 
with the Pacha afterwards. Lvery magistrate in 
Turkey has a right to delegate his entire authori- 
ty to a surrogate, and that authority,—as is well 
known—extends over property and life. Fora 
few purses of gold a janissary can become an A- 
za, and such an Aga as may, when he thinks fit, 
either deprive you of life or exact a ransom for 
it. These executioners are thus multiplied in 
every village of Judea. ‘The only thing heard in 
that country—the only species of justice adminis- 
iered, is this—“* Let him fay tens—twenty,—thir- 
“ty purses; give him five hundred strokes of the 
“ bastinadog—cut off his head.” One outrage 
never fails to produce another still greater. Ifa 


peasant be robbed, it becomes necessary to plun- | 


der his neighbour: for in order to escape the 
poetical justice of the Pacha, the robber must ob- 
tain the means of paying for the first by the com- 
mission of a Second crime.—The Pacha, when he 
condescends to visit his district, instead of reme- 
dying and avenging the wrongs of the inhabitants, 
is himself, in fact, their most terrible scourge.— 
ilis arrival at Jerusalem is dreaded more than the 
mcursion of the mogt ferocious.enemy : the shops 
are shut ;——the tenants of the mansion hide them- 
selves In the subterraneous passages of ihe city ; 


some stretch themselves on their pallet and feign | 


‘teath 5 others fly tothe mountains. As we were 
at Jerusalem atthe time of the Pacha’s arrival, 
we can attest the truth of this statement. ‘lhe 
individual whom we saw, was,--like most of the 
musselmen of this quarter,—a slave to the most 
sordid avarice. In his quality of chief of the 
Caravan of Mecca, he thought himself authorized 
to multiply his exactions, and there was no expe- 
cient of rapine which he did not practise under 
pretext a collecting means for the protection of 
the pilgtims. One of his most useful devices was 
that of fixing a very low maximum for the price of 
provisions, With this the populace was deligit- 
ed,—-butthe tradesmen shut their shops. ‘The 
consequence was—a scarcity: the Pacha then 
made a secret compromise with the shopkeepers ; 
~-for a certain number of purses, he gaye them 


< 


It is separated | 


Consequently, | 


But this | 


Che Balance. 


permission to sell at any rate they pleased. They 
naturally sought to indemnify themselves for the 
sums they had paidto him, by putting a most ex- 
travagant price upon their commodities, and thus 
the populace, perishing a second time with hun- 
ger, was compelled to sacrifice almost every aru- 
cle of clothing in order to procure food. Wesaw 
him practise, at Jerusalem, a still more Ingenious 
scheme of yexation. He sent his cavalry to pil- 
lage some Arabian farmers on the other side of 
the Jordan. ‘These good folks who had paid the 
| miri or tax, and who didnot think that they were 
ina state of war, were surprised in the midst of 
| their tents and flocks, and robbed of about two 
thousand five hundred geats and sheep ;—an hun- 
| dred calves ; a thousand asses and six mares of 
ithe best breed. Whe camels alone escaped. A 
| Shiek calied them from a distance, and drew them 


a 








into the mountains, where their milk constituted 
‘| the sole resource of Uieiwmnfortunate owners. 

' An European wou'd not readily imagine what 
| the Pachadid with this booty. He affixed to each 
| of these animals a price of about treble its value. 


| the butchers, to various individuals of Jerusalem, 
i and to the chiefs of the adjacent villages. The 
alternative for the persons thus favoured, was to 
pay,—or to sufier death. We confess that if we 
had not been ourselves eye witnesses of this ac- 
cumulation of iniquity, we would not have beliey- 
ed it possible. 

The Pacha retires at length—after having com- 
pletely drained Jerusalem. 
paying the guards, and under the pretence of pro- 
viding an escort for the Caravan, he generally 
takes with him all the troops to be found. The 
governor is then left with a handful of assistants 
who are insufficient for the purposes of the do- 
mestic police of the city, and altogether unequil 


| He then sent the whole of them so estimated to} 


theadhi¢h and arched; the nose aquiline; the 
| eves large, and the countenance singularly mild 
|.) d conciliatory. While the mouth remains shut, 


i there ts nothing about them to indicate the say- 
lage; but as soon as they begin to speak, you per- 
ceive a set of long pointed teeth exquisiiely white 
| like those of the ounce, and heara harsh rough lan- 

euage very strongly aspirated ; they are striking. 
| ly contrasted in this respect with the American 
indian whose ferocity is in his look, and whose 
token of humanity is in his mouth. 

The Arabian women are rather taller in pro. 
portion than the men. ‘Their carriage is truly 
noble; the regularity of their features, the sym. 
metrical elegance of their forms, and the dispo- 
| sition of their veils remind you somewhat of the 
| statues of the Muses, and the Vestals. We en- 

countered three of them in the mountains of Jyu- 
| dea, whocarried vases full of wateron their heads, 
and gave our horses drink. Were not such the 
daughters of Laban and of the Madianites? Aly 
this, however, is to be understood with some qual- 
ification. The drapery of these fine statues is 

often but a collection of rags :—these symmetri- 
ical forms are disfigured by an asp ct of wretch- 
}eduess and of suffering, and to produce the ini- 
pressions which we have just deseribed, they 
; must be viewed ata distance. 
' Most of the Arabs wear a tunic fastened round 
‘the waist with a girdle. They go barefoot, and 
-are armed with a poniard and a lance or witha 
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But in order to avoid | 





to the task of preserving order throughout the 
country. The year preceding our visit he was 


to clude the search of a band of robbers who had 
leaped over the walls and attempted to plunder 
the city. 

After the departure of the Pacha, another evil, 
the consequence of his oppressions, usually dis- 
plays itself. The oppressed villagers rise in 
arms, and make war upon each other for the pur- 
pose of gratifying hereditary feuds. All com- 
munication is then cut off. Agriculture Janguish- 
es in every direction. The peasant, during the 
night, lays waste the vineyard, and destroys the 
olive of hisenemy. The Pacha returns the fol- 
lowing year, and exacts the same tribute from a 
diminished population. There must be then an 
aggravation of tyranny: and whole settlements 
ure exterminated, in order to satisfy his thirst of 
| rapine and of blood. ] 

dens by degrees:—the only objects which re- 
main for the eye are houses, at distant intervals, 
crumbling to ruins, and near them burial-places 
constantly augmenting in size. Every year a hut 
perishes—a family disappears: and, at leneth 
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spot upon which the village once stoud. 

We cannot conclude this irregular narrative 
without indulging in some remarks concerning 
the character and manners of the Arabs as they 
fell under our observation. The Arabs, where- 
ver we saw them, in Judea, in Egypt, and even in 
Barbary, appeared to us rather of a lofty, than of 
a small stature. Their.port is erect, and haugh- 
} ‘y+ their frame well proportioned and extremely 

agile. The form of their head is oyal ; the fore- 
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obliged to conceal himself in his house, in oréer | 


The scene of desolation wi-! 


nothing butthe cemetery remains to point out the | 


‘long gun. The tribes journey in caravans, and 
their camels are made to march ina single file. 
| The latter have a leader, and the animal is ued by 
a long cord tothe neck of a mule that guides the 
herd, and, as chief of the expedition, is privileged 
from burdens, and enjoys various other immuni- 
ties: among rich tribes the camels are decorated 
| with trappings and feathers. 
| The Arabian mares are treated according to 
\the nobility of their lineage, with more or less 
| distinction, but always with the ulmost rigor.— 
| The horses of the Arabs are never suffered to 
| stand in the shade; but are left exposed to the 
| most intense heat of the sun, and are tied by the 
| hind and fore legs to stakes driven in the earth, so 
|as to deprive them of the power of motion. It 
| sometimes happens that they drink but once, and 
‘eat but a small quantity of-barley, in the course of 
the twenty-four hours. This severe discipline,so far 
from dispiriting or weakening them, tends to ren- 
‘der them more patient of fatigue as well as more 
flect and tractable. We have clten gazed with 
admiration upon an Arabian horse, chained thus 
in the burning sand, wath his mane dishevel- 
led, his head thrust between his legs in search of 
shade, and his fierce eye fixed obliquely upon his 
master. But the moment his feet are released 
from their fetters, and the owner leaps upon his 
back, you recognize the horse of Job. ‘ Fervens 
i‘* et fremens sorbet terram; ubi audieret bucci- 
“nani dicit vah !” 

All that has been related concerning the pas- 
sion for tales which distinguishes the Arabs, 15 
| literally true. We shall mention an instance that 
‘fell under our own observation. During tlre 
wight which we passed on the shore of the Dead 
Sea, we observed our Bethlehemites seated a- 
round a large fire, with their guns laid near them 
on the ground, while their horses, fastened to 
stakes, formed a kindof circle about them. These 
Arabs after having taken their coffee, and con- 
versed for some ime with great carnestness and 
With their usual loquacity, observed a strict silence 
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when the sheik began his tale. We could, by the 
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light of the fire, distinguish his significative ges- 
tures,—his black beard,—his white teeth,—and 
the various plaits and positions which he gave to 
his tunic during the recital. His companions lis- 
tened to him with the most profound attention ; 
all of them with their bodies bent forward, and 
their faces over the flame, alternately sending 
forth shouts of admiration and repeating, with 
great emphasis, the gestures of the historian. 
‘The heads of some few of their horses and mules 
were occasionally seen elevated above the group, 
and shadowing as it were the picture. When to 
these was added a glimpse of the scenery about 
the Dead Sea and the mountains of Judea, the 
whole effect was striking and fanciful in the high- 
est degree. 

We have studied, with lively interest, the char- 
acter of the American Indians on the berders of 
their lakes, but we contemplated here a very dis- 
tinct race of savages. We had under our eyes the 
lineal descendents of the primordial family of man ; 
we saw them with the same system of manners 
which preyailed in the days of Agarand of Ismael, 
and which they have preserved since that zxra: 
we saw them in the same desert which was as- 
signed to them by the Lord as their inheritance. 
‘* Moratus est in solitudine, habitavitque in de- 
serto P haran.” We found them in the valley of Jor- 
dan’; at the foot of the mountains of Samaria; on 
the spot where the voice of Joshua was heard to 
resound ; in the fields of Gomorrah, once blast- 


ed by the anger of Jehovah, but since conse- 
crated by the miraculous mercies of Jesus 
Christ. 


What particularly distinguishes the Arabs 
from the aborigines of the new world is this— 
that even under the rudeness of their barbarism 
you can discover a certain degree of refinement ; 
you can atonce perceive that they are natives of 
that east from which the Arts and Sciences as 
well as all religions have sprung. The Canadian 
savage, buried in the extremities of the west, and 
apart from the rest of the world, inhabits valleys 

vatered by immense rivers, and shaded by forests 
of eternal duration. The Arab thrown on the 
high road, as it were, of the universe, between A- 
sia and Africa, wanders among the shining climes 
{the sun, and treads a soil without moisture or 
vegetation. Among the tribes of the posterity of 
Jsmael there must be masiers and slaves and do- 
nesuic animals and the restraints of positive law. 
Among the American hordes man is still insula- 
ted and in the enjoyment of his proud and perni- 
cious independence. Instead of a tanic, he wears 
the skin of a bear; he carries an arrow instead of 
a lance, anda club insteadof a poinard. He 
knows not, and would reject with disdain, such 
food as the date, and the milk of the camel: for 
him there must bea repast of flesh and blood. He 
has never woven a tissue of goat’s hairto form a 
tent as un asylum from tbe inclemencies of the 
season, nor ever tamed the horse to the chase. 
{fe claims nocdescent from great and civilized na- 
tions ; the name of his ancestors js not enrolled in 
the archives of illustrious empires ;—antigue 
oaks still standing were thcir cotemporaries. 
The tombs of his fathers remain hidden in un- 
known forests, as monuments of nature and not of 
history. In short, every thing aboutthe Ameri- 
can Indian indicates the savage who has not yet 
attained to the refinement of civilization ; —what- 
ever characterizes the Arab discovers the civili- 
zed man degenerated or relapsed into barba- 
sism. 
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[ From the Salem Gazette.) 


MR. PICKERING’s ADDRESS 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 


No. VII. 


UNITED STATES. 


Fellow-Citizens, 

Some unexpected avocations have prevented 
so early a continuation of my addresses as | had 
contemplated. I now resume the consideration 
of the subjects which I proposed to discuss. In 
my second number, in stating the most prominent, 
I glanced at the evils with which for some years 
our country has been afflicted ; evils from which 
you have long been amused with hopes of relief ; 
but which remain unabated; or rather have be- 
'come more aggravated. Are they remediless? | 
'trust not; for the remedy is in your own hands. 
But to apply it with effect, you must know their 
cause. ‘To this alsol have adverted; viewing 
those evil# as originating chiefly in the unprinci- 
pled ambition of a few men, with Mr. Jefferson 
at theirhead. It is necessary that you should un- 
derstand his character, in order rightly to esti- 
mate his public measures, into an approbation of 
_which a great portion of the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States have been beguiled. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

When Mr. Jefferson entercd on the Presidency 
of the United States, he found them, by his own 
confession, “in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment.” And youall know, that while the govern- 
ment was in his hands, this tide of national pros- 
perity abated ; and towards the close of his presi- 
dency, and inthe two years which have followed 
under his successor (pursuing the same system) 
it has fallen to the lowest ebb. Such is the fact. 
i; he principal cause will be found in Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s ill-judged and deceitful policy ; in which 
we are to expect no voluntary change under Mr. 
| Madison, whose cordial co-operation with his pre- 
| decessor, was a pledge (Mr. Jefferson said) that 
he would persevere in the same system. 

I had contemplated givinga detail, in the or- 
der in which they took place, of the principal acts 
(so far as known to me) of Mr. Jefferson’s public 
life ; on which might be formed a just estimate 
of his merit; and from which the sinister policy 
which has governed him would appear. 1 shall, 
however, not confine myself to this course; but 
anticipate some facts and conclusions, as circum- 
stances may direct. 

Mr. Jefferson’s first claim to distinction seems 
to have been founded on the Veclaraiion of Inde- 
frendence, of which he is reputed to be the writer. 
So much applause, indeed, has been heaped upon 
him for his agency in that State } aper that more 
merit could hardly have been ascribed to him, if, 
instead of writing a declaration, he had been the 
author of the independence of the United States. 
The history of that declaration will show how 
slender is his claim to distinction for that per- 
formance. 

The Journals of Congress present to us the fol- 
lowing facts. 

On the 7th of June 1776, “ certain resolutions 
respecting Independency were moved.” “hey 
were considered the next day ; and again on Mon- 
day the 10th. ‘The first resolution was in these 








‘right ought to be, free and Independent States ; 
toe they are absolved from all allegiance to the 


words: * That these United Colonies are, and of 


British crown; and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great Britain 1s, 
and ought to be, totally dissolved.” —The farther 
consideration of this resolution was postponed to 
the first day of July. But that no time might be 
lost, in case the Congress should then agree to 
the resolution, it was now resolved that a com- 
mittee should be appoisited to prepare a declara- 
tion to the effect of that first resolution. And on 
the Ilth of June the appointment was made. 
‘The members chosen were Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
John Adams, Mr. Franklin, Mr. Sherman, and 
Mr. Robert R. Livingston. And Mr. Jefferson 
being the first ‘on the list of the ee wus 
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of course the chairman.—A particular policy gov- 
erned the choice. In the early period of our rev- 
olution, it was deemed expedient, in very impor- 
tant questions, that Virginia should take the lead. 
| Virginia was then the largest and most populous 
ofthe Colonies. Perhaps, too, it was expected 
that her going before would powerfully influence 
her neighbours to follow in her track. There 
might be other reasons. Such, however, was the 
fact ; as I was once assured by the late Mr. Sam- 
uel Adams (then a member fron: Massachusetts) 
with a significance of countenance, in making the 
remark, which distinguished that wily politician, 
It was, then, in pursuance of this policy, when the 
minds of the members of Congress, generally, 
were, by the actual state of things, and some pre- 
vious proceedings, prepared for the Independence 
of the Colonies, that Richard Henry Lee, of Vi-rs 
ginia moved “ the resolutions respecting Indepen- 
dency :” and by the like concert (as I have under- 
stood) John Adams of Massachusetts seconded 
them. -Mr. Lee would, almost of course, have 
been the chairman of the committee, had not the 
dangerous sickness of some of his family called 
him home. In his absence, the choice fell on his 
colleague, Mr. Jefferson. 

It may seem too obvious to remark, that, as in 
ordinary Cases, SO especially on this great question, 
the committee met, cojferred, and freely commu- 
nicated their ideas; some em (as Thave been 
informed) putting their thoughts on paper. Thus 
furnished with the ideas and views of the mem- 
bers of the committee, Mr. Jefferson was char- 
ged with preparing a draught of the declaration. 
And on the 28th of June, the Commiitice veport- 
eda draught to Congress. On the Bstof July it 
was taken into consideration, in connection with 
the resolution above recited. July 2d the reso- 
lution was agreed to, and the declaration farther 
| considered. On the 3d, Congress continued the 
‘consideration of the declaration; and on the 4th 
‘of July agreed to a DecLaAnatrion oF INDEPEN- 
DENCE; “after striking out about one third of the 
whole, as draughted by Mr. Jefferson, and ma- 
king varioas amendments, and, among others in- 
troducing, with a solemnity demanded by the oc- 
casion, their * appeal to the Supreme Judge of 
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\the world for the rectitude of their intentions,” 
|| 


and their “ firm reliance on the protection of Di- 
vine Providence.” 

I have called the declaration reported by the 
committec, “ Mr. Jefferson’s “draught,” because 
I have nut learned that any material alterations 
were made¢ in the committee ; and because he so 
sensibly manifested his disappointment nd cha- 
grin at the great alterations made in Congress. — 
In a letter dated July 8, 1776, to an absent dele- 
gate, Mr. Jefferson says—“'I ea, of 
the declaration of independence as agreed to in 
the house, [Congress } and also as originally fra. 
med. You will judge whether itis the better or 
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worse for the critics”? This letter, and “the 
copy of the declaration as originally framed,” in- 
closed therein, both in the hand writing of Mr. 
Jefferson, I have secn and copied. 

Seeing such great alterations in the original 
draught were thought necessary by Congress, 
some may ask, how it happened that so respecta- 
ble a committee shouldagree to report it? My 
answer must be conjectural: That the other mem- 
bers of the Committee perceiving the chairman’s 
fondness for his draught, consented to have it re- 
ported ; relying on the necessary amendments in 
Congress ; and perhaps intending to suggest to 
some of their friends to move for such as they 
deemed expedient. Be this, however, as it may, 
the large alterations and amendments above men- 
tioned were actually made. In fact, the materials 
of which a declaration of independence might be 
composed were so abundant, the talent most re- 
guisite in the compiler, would be that of just dis- 
crimination, a correct judgment, to reject minor 
cons derations, and avoid drawing out to too great 
a length such as were important: in order to 
present to the world, with dignity and force, that 
great national act. And then we recollect the 
number of men eminently distinguished for tal- 
ents, who were then members of Congress, and 
know that so large a portion of Mr. Jefferson’s 
draught was lopped off, expunged, altered and a- 
mended,—the conclusion is, that the draught was 
sufficiently marked with imperfections. But in 
the parts retained, what new ideas are to be 
found ? The natural and social rights of man dis- 


played by eminent Lnglish authors, with whose | 


writings the leading men of the day were conver- 
sant, and the rights of the Colonists as Evglish- 


men (and to maintain the latter, violated by the | 
Government of the Parent State, was the sole | 


eause and object of the revolution}—all these 
rights, I say, and their infringements, had been, 
for years, the subjects of conversation, of discus- 
sion in news-papers and pamphlets, and pre-emi- 
nently in the General Congresses of 1774 and 
1775; as is manifested in their various resolu- 
tions, declarations, and eloquent letters and addres- 
ses. So that (as above suggested) the chief task 
of the compiler of the declaration of independence 
would consist in making, from these ample mate- 
rials, a judicious and dignified selection. 

The celebrated Mr. Locke had long before 
taught his countrymen, in England and her Col- 
onies, what were their rights as men and as sub- 
jects: that every just government was founded on 
the consent of the governed ; that when the latter, 
instead of protection in their rights, experienced 
oppression from their government they had a right 
to resist, to change its form, and introduce anew 
one. And to the objection, that this principle 
would produce mischief, as often as a turbulent 
spirit should desire the alteration of the govern- 


ment,—Mr. Locke answers“ ’ Till the mischief 


be grown general, and the ill designs of the ru- 
lers become visible, or their attempts sensible to 
the greater part,;—ihe people, who are more dis- 
posed to suffer than right themselves by resist- 
unce, are not apt t stir.”—And Mr. Jefferson, in 
the declaration of independence, copying Mr. 
Locke’s principles and ideas, says, in the like 
case, that * prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established, should not be 
changed for light and transient causes: and ac- 
cordingly, all experience has she wn, that mankind 








are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suf- | 


ferable, than to rg&t themselves by abolishing the 
turms to which they are accustomed.” 


| learning. 
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Mr. Jefferson has never forgotten this idea, of 
the patient endurance with which a netion will) 
submit to oppression, even from a government 


not “lone established ;” orhe would not have ven- |; 


tured on the daring experiment of an unlimited 
embargo, and other familiar oppressive and ruin-} 
ous measures. 
what facility a mation might be deceru | 0 | 
coniormable was Mr. Jefferson’s practice to this | 
idea, it was manifested in so many of his acts, 
that Deception may be considered as (he opera- 
tive princip'e of his administration. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
April 27, 1811. 
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Fellow-Cilizens, 

In the political sconeerns of a nation, exces- 
sive admiration of any man leads to dangerous er- 
rors: and if that man be not inflexibly just, and 
beyond the reach of flattery; if, on the contrary, 
he has-but the semblance of virtue, and puts on 
the garb of patriotism to conceal hig ambition ; 
such admiration will produce serious mischiefs. | 

Whoever reads the history of the Israelites, 
will be forcibly struck with their proneness to 
idolatry, even after their repeated experience of 
national calamities inflicted by Heaven for that 
sin. But idolatry is not uncommon among other 
nations and people. The difference is, that the 





But he had also learned with |! 
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former worshipped dead idols, the latter living |} 
ones.—Mr. Jefferson has been the fdol of his par- }, 
ty ; and much incense has been offered to him for |; 
virtues he did not possess, and for talents more || 
plausible than solid. His zealous partisans have | 
considered the declaration of independence as a | 





work of astonishing excellence, a matchless per- 

formance, and all its merits as exclusively his 

own. The history of that declaration, in my last 

address, showed what share he had in it, and the | 
extent of his descrvings for that compilation.— 

Many, too, have thought his Notes on the State 

of Virginia to be a work of great merit, which 

they have applauded, in the same breath, with the 

declaration of independence. Ina word, he has 

been considered as a profound statesman, a great | 
philosopher, and eminent in science and litera- 
ture.—It is not within the scope of these addres- 
ses, if it were within my competency, to criticise 
the writings in which Mr. Jefferson has attempt- 
ed to display his philosophy, his science or his 
I know, however, that men of ac- 
knowledged distinction in all, measure his preten- 
sions, in these respects, by a moderate scale. 

Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, the single 
workin which he has appeared as an author,— 
however marked with “imperfections,” as he 
himself suggests—and abounding in errors, as 
others say—are, as they relate to the present in- 
vestigation, most remarkable for containing some 
correct statements and doctrines, to which, nev- 
ertheless, he applies doubting remarks; or to 
which his subsequent official opinions and conduct 
are in direct opp sition. Hereafter I may bring 
mostof them tnto view. At tis time [I shall 
notice only one instance—that relating to com- 
merce. 

Great pains have been taken to make the peo- 
ple of the United States believe that Mr. Jeffer- 
son was a real friend tocommerce. And to give ' 
currency to this unfounded opinion, he has him- | 
self let slip no occasion io clamor for she freedom 
Uf the seas and the rights of the ocean ; and the 
more because that clamor could be pointed a- 





gainst Great-Britain, 





For on the seas she has un- |} 


limited command: and because she possesses the 
power to oppress, he\ would have it inferred that 
Britain alone interdicts, or causes the interdiction 
of that freedom, and the violation of those rights. 
In his Notes, under Query xx11, he says— 
‘¢ Our interest will be to throw epen the doors of 
commerce, and to knock off all its shackles ; giv- 
ing perfect freedom to all persons for the vent of 
whatever they may choose to bring into our ports, 
and asking the same in theirs.”’—What senti- 
ments could be more liberal? They only happen 
tobe impracticabie. But, in the same page, we 
find the nature and extent of this perlect freedom 
of commerce—that it should be active and uncone 
rrouled as to foreigners and dimrted and absolutely 
huestve on the part of the citizens of the United 


i States. 


After remarking that if, instead of going to war, 
nations would expend their revenues in making 
roads, opening canals, building ports, and effect- 
ing other internal improvements, * it would ren- 
der them much stronger” | if there were to be no 
wars, of what use would be national strength ?} 
“ much wealthier and happier ;”*—Mr. Jcffer- 
son adds—** This I hope will be our wisdom.— 
And, perhaps, to remove as much as possible the 
occasions of making war, i¢ might be better for us 
to abandon the ocean altogether, that being the el- 
ement whereon we shall be principally exposed 
to jostle with other nations: fo /ewve fo others to 
bring what we shall what, and to carry what we 
can spare. This would make us invulnerable to 
Europe, by offering none of our property to their 
prize, and would turn all our citizens to the culti- 
vation of the earth,’——“ It might be time enough 
to seek employment for them at sea, when the land 
no longer offers it.” , 

Inthis passage we see the bias of Mr. Jefferson’s 
mind: and though introduced with apparent mo- 
desty (by a “ perhaps’’) it undoubtedly expresses 
the real sentiments of his heart. And here cer- 
tain of his devoted followers took their lesson ef 
hostility to the ac/ive commerce of our citizens. 
In this early opinion of Mr. Jefferson we discover 
one ground of the Terrapin policy (as it has been 
familiarly called) which, when he found a pre- 
tence, he so eagerly adopted ; the magnanimous 
policy of retiring from the ocean, like the turtle 
within its shell, lest some rude creature should 
strike at our heads, or tread upon our toes. It is 
the policy which still governs and will continue 
to govern in the United States, so long as the 
great mass of the people shall remain under the 
fatal deception, that the men who have adminis- 
tered their government for the last ten years, are 
exclusively wise, honest and patriotic.—But such 
extreme credulity, such easy confidence, such 
ready submission, has surpassed the ideas Mr. 





*Mr. Jefferson might have added another remark— 
That if all men were honest, benevolent and true, we 
should hear of no injustice, no unkindness, no deception. 
Andthen what a delightful world would this be to live 
in! Every reader will perceive that all such remarks are 
idle ; and when gravely pronounced by a “ philosopher,” 
quite ridiculous. Such deep observations are not unfre- 
quent in Mr, Jefferson’s writings. Butthey are not with- 
out an object; being calculated to impress the minds of 
his readers with the belief, that he pessessed a feeling 
heart, alive toevery human woe. He knew that benevo- 
lence had a charm to conciliate good willand attachment. 
With great authority, these questions once were asked, 
“ Whence come wars and fightings ? Come they not even 
of your lusts?” The lust for power, for dominion, and for 


| all the objects of avarice and «ambition —Has Mr. Jeffer- 


son, since he came on the public stage, witnessed any a- 
batement of these dangerous and mischicyious passion®! 
fins he learned to repress his own? 
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Jefferson entertained at the time when he wrote | 


his Notes on Virginia. Lie did notthen conceive 
it possible that the same people who had commen- 
ced their opposition to the government of the Par- 
ent State, more to resist a dangerous principle, 
than evils actually inflicted, would patiently sub- 
mit, not merely to the violation of principle, but to 
positive oppression. One of the complaints a- 
gainst the King of Great-Britain, and one of the 
grounds of the declaration of independence, was, 
his giving his assent to “fan act for cutting off 
our trade with all parts of the world.” But Mr. 
Jefferson not only assented to, but was the father 
of such an act—the EmBarco, imposed by his 
recommendation and influence, unlimited im its 
form, and calculated to endure until the foreign 
commerce of the United States would be annihi- 
lated. It was in fact continued as long as his suc- 
cessor thought your patience would endure it.— 
‘To this rutnous measure Mr. Jefferson was so 
wedded (his special motives may hereafter be un- 
folded)—that in July 1808, when the evils of the 
embargo had become apparent to every eye not 
blinded by prejudice or deceit ; and it was obser- 
ved to him, “that the injuries to the United States 
would be greater than those of any other govern- 
menw’—he answered—“ They were mistaken in 
their calculations ; and that Ae would rather see 
vimerica sunk than make any alterations in what 


had been done by this government, until Great-. 


Britain would, repeal her orders in council.”"—lf 
those orders had been the cause of the embargo, 
there would haye been some colour for its con- 
tinuance until they should be repealed: but I 
have formerly shown, on the floor of the Senate, 
and in the course of these addresses I will more 
fully show, that Mr. Jefferson’s embargo was im- 
posed without any relation to the orders in coun- 
cil, whose existence even was not known to him 
when he recommended that measure. ‘The above 
recited declaration of Mr. Jefferson, that he would 
rather see America sunk than change his system, 
was repeated to Mr. Hillhouse and me by a gen- 
tleman of reputation, to us well known, who was 
present at the conversation, and on the same dey 
noted down those exiraordinary words. 

In my next number, the subject of commerce 
will be continued. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
Anvil 29, 1811. 








deurnal of the Cinies. 


A man by the name of Milton, in England, recently 
rode, for a wager, 100 miles in 4 hours and 25 minutes 
ife rode 13 different horses. Such a man would find good 
employ in this state, about election time. 








-2 match for the Mammoth Cheese-—A cake has been ex- 
hibited inthe shop of apastry-cook in London, weigh- 
ing halfaton. It contained 270 pounds of currants, and 
1000 eggs. 





A mail stage has commenced running between Boston 
and Hartiord, via Worcester,which is to perform the route 
in a day, during the summer season. From the improved 
state of the roads, it is said*there will be no difficulty in 
accomplishing the object. 


[ From the Boston Repertory. } 


. A FRESH REPORT FROM LISBON. 
To the Exchange Coffee House Books, and Mr. Gil- 


bert’s correspondent in Newburyport, we are indebted for 


es 


the following letter from that town. We dare not yet re- 
ly on this statement, in its full extent, though it is five 
days later than our last accounts. 

* Arrived this morning, { May 6th] the brig Horizon, 
Cu gs, from Lisbon. Left there March 27th. ‘Iwo 
days before he sailed, news was received from the interi- 
our, that there had been several skirmishes between the 
French and combined army, in which the former lost two 
generals and 20,000 men, viz. 15,000 kifed, and 5000 pri- 
soners, together with 20 pieces of cannon—afier which, 
the French retreated, and had entirely evacuated Portu- 
gal, but not without destroying evéfy thing they fell in 
with in their retreat. 

[ From the New-York Evening Post.} 


POSTSCRIPT.—FROM LISBON, 


Captain Elwell, of the brig Exert, just arrived from 
Lisbon, which place he icft on the 28th of March, con- 
firms the account that weaeceiwed via Newburyport, of 
the conyplete evacuation of Portugal by the French. 
There was no particular accounts of the skirmishes men- 
tioned in the Newburyport article ; but Capt. Elwell states 
that prisoners were arriving daily at Lisbon, 600 having 
been brought in the day before he saild. The French 
laid the country waste through which they passed on their 
retreat. 

By the Exert we have received Lisbon papers to the 
24th March, containing official details of the proceedings 
of the combined armies to the 17th; at that time Gea. 
Wellington’s head quarters were at Lousa. These pa- 
pers will be translated for the Evening Post for Monday 
next. 


Extract of a letter froma gentleman in Lisbon to his friend 
in this city, dated March 23, ( by the Exert.) 

“Tite French as I last advised you, are making the 
best of their way to Almeira, but I think they must suffer 
very considerably before they reach it. We are following | 
them up closely. The last accounts from that quarter 
were from Pombeirro, above the Ponte de Murcella. 
The enemy’s loss is not ascertained as yet many con- 
jecture it to be 5000 men, killed, wounded and prison- 
ers.” 





[From the Philadelphia Register. } 


The French Privateer Diligent, Cafit. Grassin. 


The Diligent arrived at this port on the 30th ult. from 
a cruize,as mentioned in the public prints of that day, 
and she being the same that captured the ship Hebe, Wim. 
Ogie, master, of this port, on her late passage from Ca- 
diz—and alsd, the barque Cideon, of New-York, comi- 
manded by Francis Coffin; returning home from Lisbon, 
both of which were declared by capt. Grassin to be good 
and lawful prize, and that he would have to sink or burn 
them, such being the orders of his government; but that 
if capt. Ogle would give him a bill for ten thousand dol- 
lars, and Mr. Smith, the supercargo of the Gideon, one 
for $6,000, he would let them both proceed—this they 
were compelled to do, rather than to see their vessels de- 
stroyed ; and on their arrival in their own country, ad- 
verused said bills and the illegal manner in which they 
had been extorted from them. Capt. Grassin’s arrival in 
this port, having afforded the parties an opportunity of 
demanding their said bills; they have applied for and 
fortunately obtained them; that is the second and third 
bill of each set, with an endorsement on them, signed by 
A. Grassin, snd J. B. Goyon, a resident of New-York, who 
declares himself a part owner of said privateer, by which 
endorsement they jointly declare the said bills for $10, 
000, drawn by Wm. Ogle, and $6000, drawn by Hatfield 
smith, to be nulland void ; and they further declare, that 
the first bills of each set, which have been forwarded to 
France have not been negociated nor transferred by them 
to any person whatever; and that if said firsts of ex- 
change ever return to their hands, they engage to deliver 
them up to the drawers, in the same manner as they have 
delivered and cancelled the second and third. 

The following is a literal translation of the endorse- 
ment. 

* We, the undersigned, declare to annul, and we do 
hereby annul the present bill of exchange, and engage 
that the first which has been sentto France has not been 
negociated nor transferred by us to any person whatever, 
and that if it shall ever retiirn to our hatids, we will deliv- 
er it to the drawer in the same manner as we have done 
this. 

Philadelphia, May 4, 1811. 


aie 


FROM FRANCE. “© 


Capt. Brown of the brig Roebuck arrived here on Thurs. 
day last informs, that he and other Americans who have 
been long in France, were astonished to see their coun- 
trymen arriving at French portsyand the captaing and su- 
percargoes talking as if they eMected to be treated as a 
friendly people ;—that none of the consignees of those ves- 
sels had any liberty to receive and sell their cargoes. 
No permission had been Rae for any vessel to depart, 
unless she had been purchased of the government. The 
French pritateers continue to capture and carry in all Ae 
merican vessels they fall in with, bound to or from an Eng- 
lish port —V. ¥. Ev. Post. 








INSOLVENTS, 
Petitioning under the new Inselvent Law. 


Petitioners’ Names. Counties. ~ Date of Appeartnce: 


John A. Harrison - Albgny - 6th July. 
Samuel ‘Taylor - Westchester . - » 8th July. 
Joseph Cleveland - Greene - 27th June, 


Alexander Andrews - New-York - Sth July. 
William A. Wallace - New-York - 6b July. 
John Denny ~¢ - ° Albany - 6th July. 
Wyatt Carr - - New-York - &h July. 
Benjamin Cornell - Delaware - 22d Juy. 
Peter A. Walradt —- Montgomery - 16th July. 
John Bush - : New-York - 5th July. 
EliPerry - - - Qneida - 13thJuly. 
Israel Perry - - Oneida - 13th July. 
Stephen & Oliver Davenport Montgomery 15th July. 
David Hamilton . Orsego - 12th July. 
Daniel 8. Dean ° . Dutchess - 13th July. 
Peter IL. Best : - Columbia - 3rd August. 
Samuel Wakefield - Saratoga - 12th July. 
James Johnson - - Alban - 8th July. 
Heman Ely - - New-York - SthJuly. 
Theodore Ely - - New-York - Sth July. 
William Waterman . Albany - 8th July. 
James Forbes - - New-York - 6th July. 
Hartman Vreeland . New-York - Oth duly. 
William Stockwell - Washington - 15th July. 
tepben Fuller - Saratoga = - 8th July. 
Simeon Wilson - ° Saratoga - Sth July. 
Hezekizh Briggs . - New-York - 6th July. 
Henry B. Lambert - New-York - G6hJauly. 
Robert Crommelin - New-York - Sth July, 
Asa Danforth, jun. - New-York - 6th July. 
Nathaniel M. Parsons - New-York - 6th July. 
Cyrus De Hart - New-York =. SthJuly. 
Preserved Betts ° - New-York - SthJuly. 
Coe Gale ° . Néw-York - 16th July. 
John Van Buren - Washington - 15th July. 
Amos Eaton - . Greene . 1Sth July. 
John Tenant - Otsego - Toth July. 
Eleazer F. Wright . Oneida - 20th July. 
Peter A. Vosburgh . Montgomery 20th July. 
Chester Andrews . Oneida = Sth July. 
Russel Beard - Otsego - Sth July. 
William M’Lean - Oneida . 13th July. 
Samuel Wakeman - Saratoga - 12th July. 








THE KNOT. 
} —— 
MARRIED, 


At Catskill, by the Rev. Mr. Porter, E.isua Camp, 
Esq. of Sackett’s Harbour, to Miss Sorura HALe, 
daughter of the tate Col. George Hale, of the former 
place. 








(Signed) 


A. GRASSIN. 
(Signed) { 








J. B. GOYON.” 





THE KNELL. 
SES 


DIED, 


At New-York, the Rev. Dr. Joun Rovcers, in the 84th 
year of his age. 





——= a 


JOHN LOVETT, | 
Has removed his OFFICE to State-Street; next 
door to Clench’s Auction-Room. 








May 4, 1811, 


_ 
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Wreath. 


FOR THE BALANCE. 


Mr, Caoswe rt, 
The poetry of Moore’s Anacreon, is too excellent to 
be thrown away on wine and wantonness. 


OSANDER. 


Iudson, May 4, 1811. 


32d ODE. 


Spread me a coeling shade of leaves, 
Where pleasantly the woodbine weaves ; 
And while in hope’s fair dream I sink, 
Let me anticipation drink. 

In this delighting hour of joy, 

Fancy shall serve as goblet-boy — 
Folding her shining, magic vest, 

In cinctures round her snowy bvceast ; 
Herself shail hover by my side, 

And minister the pleasing tide. 

Swift as the wheels that onward roll, 
Our life is hurrying to its goal : 

A seanty dust, to feed the wind, 

Is all the trace “twill leave behind. 
Why do we shed the roses’ bloom 
Upor, the cold insensate tomb ? 

Can fluw’ry breeze or odors’ breath 
Affect the slumb’ring prey of death ? 
No, no—I ask not balm to steep 

With fragrant tears my body’s sleep ; 
But now, while every pulse ts glowing, 
Now let me breathe devotion flowing ; 
Now let a spark of Heav’nly fire 

Upon my brain its strength expire, 
And bring the nymph with beauteous eye— 
Virtue ’ll teach me how to die. 

Yes, fancy,ere my soul retire 

‘Yo join the blest Elysian choir, 

With hope, and thee, and virtue dear, 
Vd make a short Elysium here. 


ODE 38. 


Let us-bring the ‘ golden bow! ,”* 

Let us raise the song of soul 

‘To him, our Gop, who loves so well 

The * golden bowl,” in choral swell— 

Him who instructs the sons of earth 

‘Vo purify the ways of mirth— 

Hiim who was nurs’d by kindest love, 

And cradled near a Bethle’in grove— 

Him, whom the queen of matron charms, 

Revering, held in purer arms. 

£rom him that joyous transport flows 

The lov’d forgiv’n sinner knows : 

With him the mind forgets to darkle, 

And heav’nly graces learn to sparkle. 

Bel.old! our hearts an off’ring bear, 

Whose humble fragrance mounts the air, . 

Where are now the tear, the sigh? 

To the shades they fly, they fly: 

Grasp the prayer, in praises sinking ; 

Man forget thy mortal thinking. 

Oh, can the tears we lend to tiiought, 

In life’s account avail us aught ? 

Can we discern Withall our lere, 

The path wey t to journey o’er ! 

No, no—the Way of Tife is dark ; 

*Tis Gop alone can light a spark : 

Then let full flow the praying tide, 

And thro’ the hymn rejoicing glide ; 

Let me enjoy forgiving breath, 
pardon sent to sweeten death ; 


‘And from a Saviour’s kiss inhale 


* The most enriching, sweetest gale ; 


To souls that court distrusting care, 
Let him retire and shrond him there, 
While we will raise the “ goiden bow)” 
And swell the choral song of soul 
‘To him our Gop, who loves so well 
The golden bowl in choral swell. 


eee 


* The heart— Scripture: 


if you think 
the following attempts to join with it a more worthy sub- 
ject, deserving publication, please insert them. 


“ Father of light and life ! Thou Good Supreme? 
O teach me what is good.” —— 
THOMSON. 


——— ee 
—_— ——— 


EXTRACT. 
THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 

To assert that adversity is, in all cases, God’s 
judgment against sinners, would be as unwarrant- 
able as to say that itnever is- Did we suppose 
mankind to deserve all the miseries that have be- 
fallen them, we should degrade human nature 
below its deserts, and hardiy believe that such 
worthless creatures as the human could ever be 
elected out of the creation, as the favorites of 
heaven. Consider the dreadful woes of slavery, 
and how many men, women, and innocent chii- 
dren are and have been kidnapped, and dragged 
into it. Consider all the dreadful miseries of 
war, and the devastations thereof; how many 
persons ave been ruined by accidents unforeseen, 
by injustice, by fraud, and oppression ; how many 
have, from their infancy, endured the torments olf 
disease, or laboured under such bodily disadvan- 
tages and infirmities, as render life tedious and 
uneasy. Behold the poor melancholy maniac in 
his solitary cell; does his sorrow, his inexpressi- 
ble misery arise from guilt ! Consider the many 
massacres, persecutions, and troubles, which /a/se 
religion has, from time to time, authorized, and 
occasioned. Surely the wretched victims of these 
cruelties did not deserve them; and, therefore, it 
may be asked, why cruelty and evil is permitted 
to rage, and to torment mankind? Alas! our 











knowledge is very limited ; we see but as through 
a glass darkly ; we perceive, indeed, the propric- 


| ty of punishment for sin, and the necessity of a 


severe discipline for our improvement in virtue ; 
but we see no further; yet It is certain that God 
is good: that although there is much misery, ye. 
there is much happiness in the world : that allot 
us, even the most afflicted, have some enjoyments, 
some satisfactions, some gleams of dawning com- 
fort. It is certain that God delights not in the in- 
felicity of his creatures, for ifhe did, as his pow- 
er is infinite and almighty, we should ail be 
unhappy and continually so, without relief or res- 
pite ; then, Ins:cad of a mixture of good and evil, 
nought but horror, miscry, and torment, would be 
seen and felt; whereas the fact is, that good peo- 
ple are peculiarly comforted and encouraged, and 
they are far happier than the wicked in parallel 
circumstances: but leaving this speculation con- 


|; cerning the permission of evil, which is beyond 


the reach of of our clouded understanding, let us 
profit trom what we know, and attend the easy, 
lyut Luportant lessons that adversity, as a correct- 
or of vice, and a teacher of virtue, presents to us : 
but first let me ask, When shall the unrighteous 
man acknowledge the error of his way, and re- 
solve to reform his life ?—Not when in the midst 
of his prosperity: when he revels in the house 
of feasting, when sensitive appetites inflame his 
soul, when easy and alluring pleasures swim a- 
round him like the fabled Naiads of the stream ; 
but when the solid earth shakes under him, when 
jheaven’s tremendous thunder rolis above his 
head, when chilling poverty, sudden disappoint- 
ment and inevitable disgrace afflict him, then he 
wiil sec his faultiness, his wretchedness, his fallen 








| 
} 
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God ;—then, O mighty privilege! then, if he re. 
pent and reform, he shall hear, even in the midst 
of the storms that rage around him, the still smalj 
voice that shall speak peace and joy to his troub. 
led and distempered soul. 

[ Trinder’s Sermons. } 








Farmer. 


Method of fireserving Cider sweet for years, ae. 
hractised by Mr. Jacod Brooks,of JoAnston coun- 
ty, (Vv. C.) 

As soon as the cider is pressed off put it into 9 
kettle, and simmer itoverafire. This will occa- 
sion all the pummice and filth to rise ina scum 
to the surface. Scim this off as it rises, and when 
it is perfectly cleansed, barrel, or what would be 
better, bottle it off ; andif keptin a cool cellar jt 
will remain sound and sweet for years, and wil! 
be very fine and brisk. 

Great care should be taken that the cask it is 

put into is perfectly sweet and clean. 

To exclude cider from the external air and 

prevent its becoming sour many pour melted lard 

upon it inthe barrel. ‘This wiil remain on its 
surface and have the effect intended. 








Diversity. 


LUCKY DOGS. 
The following singular anecdote is copied from a late 
London paper :— 


The “ Annals of Austrian Literature” mention 
that the late D. Christian, Dean of the Faculty of 
Canon Law at Vienna, has bequeathed the sum of 
6000 florins for the maintenance of his three dogs 
during their natural lives ; and after the death of 
the said three dogs, or the longest liver of them, 
this sum is to fall into the funds of the Universi- 
tyof Vienna. 
| 

A Writing-master in Islington, (says a London 
paper) has contrived to carry off a young lady- 
scholar, with a fortune of 20,000/. A few days 
before the elopement, he was asked by her guar- 
dian, “how miss came on with her writing ?” to 
which the master drily replied, “ Vastly well, sit, 
ior I shall soon put her into joining hand.” 
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State, his necegsary dependence on Almighty {} 


cs Blanks, Handbills, Cards, and other Jobs, executed 


ut the Balance-Press, in superior style, and on the sBort 
est notice, 


